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THE     PATS     AND     OIL 


S     S  I   T  U  A  T/I  0  lh^{~pF~^~m~~- 


'    In  this   issue:-  I       <--—»_ 

: The  outlook  for  fats,    oils,   and  oilseeds  1  for  .  jffiCttEPnsiyQgrr 

Summary 

production  of  fats  and  oils  from  domestic  materials  in  1939-i|-0  is 
expected  to  be  the  largest  on  record.   Increased  production  of  lard, 
grease,  soybean  oil,  and  linseed  oil  will  smich  more  than  offset  decreased 
production  of  cottonseed  oil  and  peanut  oil.   Stocks  of  fats  and  oils  on 
July  1,  1939 1  were  unusually  large.   With  record  supplies  of  domestically 
produced  fats,  import  requirements  for  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds  are 
considerably  less  this  ;rear  than  they  were  a  year  earlier. 

Present  indications  are  that  both  domestic  and  foreign  demand  for 
food  and  soap  fats  will  be  strengthened  somewhat  during  the  next  year  as  a 
result  of  increases  in  industrial  and  war  activities.   Domestic  prices  of 
edible  fats  and  oils  in  19^0  may  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  1939,  despite 
the  relatively  large  supplies  of  such  fats  and  oils  available. 

The  United  States  has  imported  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds  on  balance 
since  1915,  but  lard  continues  to  be  exported,  and  during  the  past  few  years 
a  surplus  of  soybeans  has  been  available  for  export,   present  conditions 
indicate  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  increase  to  some  extent  its  takings 
of  American  lard.   This  will  tend  to  restore  to  lard  its  former  premium 
over  prices  of  cottonseed  and  other  vegetable  oils,  lost  in  recent  months 
as  a  result  of  the  large  domestic  surplus  of  lard. 
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Domestic  supplies  of  cottonseed  for  the  1939-^-0  marketing  season 
are  indicated  to  be  slightly  smaller  than  those  of  a  ye,  r  earlier  and  less 
than  average.  Although  supplies  of  competing  oils  and  feeda  are  large, 
the  demand  for  cottonseed  oil,  hulls,  and  meal  is  expected  to  be  somewhat 
stronger  this  season  than  last.   And  the  demand  for  Haters  may  be  consider- 
ably stronger  because  of  thoir  usefulness  for  war  purposes. 

With  the  continuation  of  the  peanut-diversion  program,  returns  per 
acre  from  the  1939  peanut  crop  are  expected  to  compare  favorably  with  those 
from  cotton  and  other  competing  crops.   The  peanut  crop  in  1935  WflS  smaller 
than  the  record  crop  of  1933,  but  about  200  million  pounds  of  peanuts  are 
expected  to  be  available  for  crushing  in  the  1939-^0  season. 

Soybean  production  for  1939  is  the  largest  on  record.  Although  large 
supplies  of  soybean  and  linsoed  meal  will  be  available,  the  demand  for  high- 
protein  feeds  is  expected  to  be  stronger  than  a  year  earlier.  The  demand 
for  soybean  oil  also  is  expected  to  be  stronger.   It  is  probable  that  more 
soybeans  will  be  exported  in  1933-^0  than  a  year  earlier. 

World  supplies  cf  flaxseed  are  about  the  same  as  in  late  1933.   But  an 
increase  in  the  Argentine  crop  to  be  harvested  in  late  1939  and  early  I9U0  is 
indicated.   The  acreage  of  flax  seeded  in  the  United  States  in  1939  v-'r"n  "the 
largest  since  193&,  and  a  further  expansion  in  domestic  flax  acreage  seems 
probably  for  19U0.  The  European  demand  for  flaxseed  is  expected  to  be  weaker 
in  1939-U0  than  a  year  earlier,  but  demand  in  the  Unload  St  ites  probably 
v/ill  be  well  maintained.   Continued  difficulties  in  securing  shipme?its  of 
tung  oil  from  China  because  of  milit.ury  operations  in  that  country  will  tend 
to  support  the  demand  for  flaxseed  aid  linseed  oil  in  the  United  States.   With 
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larger  world  supplies  raid  a  somewhat  weaker  v:orld  demand,    however,    flaxseed 

prices  in  19^-0  may  .".vera  c  lower  than  in  1939  unless  commodity  prices 

generally  score  a  shnrp  advai.ee. 

R3T/I3W  OF  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

September  price  rise  well  maintained  in  October 

After  rising  sharply  in  September,  lard  prices  declined  about 
15  percent  in  October,  bur,  continued  well  above  the  low  levels  of  the 
raid-summer  months.   Prices  of  other  domestic  fats  and  oils,  with  the 
exception  of  butter,  linseed  oil,  and  peanut  oil,  declined  slightly  in 
October,  but  remained  20  to  bO  percent  higher  thai  in  August,  when  prices 
of  mosx  fats  and  oils  were  the  lowest  in  more  than  5  years. 

Butter  prices  advanced  seasonally  in  October.   Linseed  oil  also 
was  up,  partly  because  of  a  relatively  strong  demand  for  paints  and 
partly  because  of  the  short  sunplies  and  high  prices  of  ":u:v  oil  in  this 
country. 

Prices  of  iraporxed  oils  for  which  quotations  are  available  were 
steady  to  higher  in  October,  with  advances  of  1  to  23  percent.   Compared 
with  August  prices,  imported  oils  were  up  15  to  50  percent. 

In  comparison  with  prices  in  October  193'",  corn  oil,  soybean,  oil, 
cottonseed  oil,  and  lard  were  1  to  11  percent  lower  in  October  this  year. 
Peanut-oil  prices  were  about  as  before,  while  prices  of  oleo  oil,  tallow, 
butter,  grease,  oleosteorine ,  and  linseed  oil  wore  g  to  IS  percent  higher. 
Prices  of  most  imported  vegetable  and  marine  oils  were  10  +.0  30  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier,  while  prices  of  tung  and  oiticico.  oil  were 
about  double  those  of  October  193&. 

Antarctic  whaling  operations  under  way_ 

Norwegian  and  .Japanese  whaling  fleets  sailed  for  the  Antarctic 
in  October,  according  to  reports  from  the  American  Consulate  General 
at  Oslo  .and  the  American  Commercial  Attache  at  Tokyo.  Tne  United  States 
factory  ship  "UlyuBes"  ,  with  nine  killer  boats,  also  sailed.  German 
and  British  vessels  probably  will  not  participate  in  whaling  activities 
during  the  1939-U0  season. 

In  recent  years  over  80  percent  of  the  world  supply  of  whale  oil 
has  been  produced  in  the  Antarctic.  Production  in  that  region  during  the 
past  season  totaled  ovur  1  billion  pounds  and  was  exceeded  only  by  the 
record  production  of  1,2^7  million  pounds  in  1937-3S.   World  production  of 
whale  oil  in  the  1937-3?  season  totaled  1,337  million  pounds.   Without 
British  aid  Germar   participation,  total  production  of  whale  oil  in  the 
1939-1-|-0  season  probably  will  be  considerably  smaller  thai  in  recent  years. 
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W^rld  production  of  whale   oil   including   sperm  oil,   by 
whaling  regions,    specified  periods    and  years 


: Ant arctic 

Period  and 
year  l/ 

Antarctic. 

Arctic 

Africa 

Other 
grounds 

Tctal 
1/ 

:  as  per- 
: centage 
:of  total 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil,  lb. 

Pet. 

Average 
1909-10  to  1913-14 

125 

17 

59 

24 

226 

55 

1914-15  to  1918-19 

144 

5 

18 

28 

195 

74 

1919-20  to  1923-24 

164 

10 

30 

24 

228 

72 

1924-25  to  1928-29 

375 

16 

53 

49 

492 

76 

1929-30  to  1933-34 

882 

12 

27 

18 

939 

94 

1934-35 

916 

6 

44 

59 

1,005 

91 

1935-36 

909 

8 

50 

104 

1,072 

85 

1936-37 

992 

25 

43 

138 

1,199 

83 

1937-38 

1,247 

7 

20 

83 

1,557 

92 

1938-39 

3/  1,050 

Computed  from  "International  Whaling   Statistics,"   edited  by  the   Committee   for 
Whaling   Statistics   appointed  by  the  Norwegian  Government,    Oslo,    except   as 
noted.      Data  converted  from  barrels  to  pounds   on  the  basis   of   373,3  pounds  to 
the   barrel, 

1/     The   summer   season  for  the   Southern  Hemisphere   is  combined  with  the   summer 

season  following  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

2/     Total   of  unrounded  numbers, 

3/     Norwegian  Whaling  Gazette,    Sandefiord,    June   1939. 
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World  production  of  whale   cil   including   sperm  oil,   by  countries, 
■     average  1929-53,    annual   1934-37  l/ 


Country 

:  Average, 
1929-30 

to 
1933-34 

1934-35 

1955-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil,  lb. 

British  Empire 

386 

481 

462 

480 

487 

Norway 

501 

463 

434 

445 

436 

Germanv 







23 

138 

Denmark 

7 

1 

1 

29 

1 

Jan  an 

6 

16 

28 

71 

158 

U.S.S.R. 

1 

7 

7   2/6 

3 

United  States 

10 

9 

30 

56 

62 

Panama 

___ 



77 

68 

44 

Argentina 
Chile 

26 
1 

20 
6 

28 
3 

18 
2 

19 
3 

Other  countries 

£/ 



9 

1 

1 

5 

Total  all  countries 

'959 

1,005 

1,072 

1,199 

1,357 

Computed  from  "International  Whaling  Statistics,"   Oslo.      Data  converted  from 
barrels  to  pounds    on  the  basis    of  573,3  pounds  to  the   barrel, 

1/     The   summer   season  for  the   Southern  Hemisphere   is    combined  with  the   summer 

season  following  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

2/  Estimated  by  the  Norwegian  Committee  for  Whaling  Statistics, 

3/  Total  of  unrounded  numbers. 
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Table  1.-  Price  ner  r>ound  of   specified  fats  a;id  oils,    and  cilr-boaring  materials, 
October  1937   and  1938,    and  An  ~Mr.t~Cci.ihsv   1959 


Item 


Oct. : T23iL 


1957  :  1938  :  Aug.  :   Sept.:  Oct. 


:  Cents  Cent 5  Cents  Cents  Cent 5 
Fats  and  oils-                                                                  '•        : 

Butter,   92-score,    Chicago .:  3U.9  25.5  23. r-  27.4  28.4 

Oleomai'garine,    dom.    ve g.  ,    Chicago    . :  15.O  15,8  l4.5  l4.9  15.0 

Lard,   prime   steam,    Chicago    :  10.0  7.4  5.6  J. 2  6.6 

Lard,    refined,    Chicago   :  12.0  8.5  6.4  9.6  S.O 

Lard  compound,    Chicago   :  10.2  10.0  S.g  9.7  9.7 

« 

Corn  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.b.  mills  :  6.8  6.7  5.1  £.£ 

Corn  oil,  refined,  bbls.  ,  N.  Y :  10.1  J.S  7,0  9»1  9o 

Cottonseed  oil, crade, tanks, f.o.b.  S.E.  mills  .:  6.1  6.3  4.5  5»9  5»8 

Cottonseed  oil,  p.s.y.,  IT.  Y :  7*3  7*6  5«5  7*1  6.8 

Cleo  oil,  extra,  Chicago  :  12. 4  9.4  6.9  10.6  10.1 

Oleostearine,  bbls. ,  IT.  Y :  9.4  7.6  5.6  9.2  8.9 

Teanut  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.b.  mills :  6.6  ~J.O  n.l  6.6  7*0 

Peanut  oil,  don.  refined,  bbls.  N.  Y :  10. 5  10.4  2.6  9.5  10.5 

Soybean  oil, crude, tank  cars, midwest em  mills  . t  5«^  5*0  4.2  5*1  4.9 

Soybean  oil,  refined,  N.  Y :  9.0  7.9  6.7  S.O  8.4 

• 

Babassu  oil,    IT.   Y :        6.3  5.3  7.O  7.0 

Coconut   oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.b.Facific  Coast   l/:  ~f.h  5*3  5»6  6.6  6.8 

Coconut   oil,    edible,   N.  Y.    l/    :  10.0  8.2  7.6  7.6 

Olive   oil,    edible,   bbls.,    N.   Y :  32.0  25. 1  25.I  27.9  30.0 

F  aim-kernel  oil,    denatured,   bbls.,   IT.  Y.    1/    ..:  S.O  6.6  6.4  6.4  

Palm  oil,    crude,    casks,   IT.    Y.    l/    :  7»5  6.6  6.6  6.6  

Rape  oil,    refined,   bbls.,   IT.   Y.    2/    :  lj.2  15.O  15.4  lb.0  13. 0 

Sesame  oil,    refined,    drums,   IT.    Y :  10. 5  10. 5  9-2  10. 3  

Teaseed  oil,    crude,   IT.   Y :  9.5+  7'.4  10.3  12.0  13.5 

• 

Tallow,    inedible,    Chicago    :  5.7  5.0  4.0  5.9  5.6 

Grease,   A  white,    Chicago    :  6.6  5.2  4.1  6.2  5. 9 

Menhaden  oil,    crude,    tanks,    f.o.b.   Baltimore    .:  4.7  4.0  3.2  3.7  4.6 

Sardine  oil,    crude,    tanks,   Pacific   Coast    :  4.7  ~j.~J  3.1  4.2  4.6 

Whale   oil,  refined,  bleached  winter,  bbls.  ,  IT.  Y.    .:  9*3  3.2  7*6  9*1  9*5 

Olive  oil  foots,   prime,    casks,    IT.   Y.    ~jj :  10.6  7.1  6.8  9.0  10.0 

Linseed  oil,    raw,    tank  carlots,    Minneapolis   ..:  10. 4  S.5  £.1  9.1  10.0 

Linseed  oil,    raw,    carlots,   bbls.,   IT.  Y :  11.0  S.S  g.7  10.1  10.2 

Oiticica  oil,   N.  Y :  17.6  11.0  17.4  19.7  21.0 

Perilla  oil,    drums,    IT.   Y.    2/    :  lg. 4  l4.5  l6.g  IS. 9  19.0 

Tung  oil,    drums,    IT.   Y :  21.3  13.0  22.0  26.6  2S.2 

• 

Castor  oil,   No.    3,    bbls.,   IT.  Y :  10.2  9.2  g.2  S.g  10.8 

Cod  oil,   Newfoundland  tanked,   bbls.,   IT.  Y.    ...:  6.9  5.1  4/4.4  4/4.4  

Oil-bearing  materials-  : 

Copra,   bags,    f.o.b.   Pacific  Coast    :  2.7  1.9  1.6  2.1  2.3 

Cottonseed,   U.S.    farm  price   (dol.    nor  ton)    ...:  12.4  22. 4  l6.2  20.6  22.9 

Cottonseed,    Dallas   (dol.   per  ton)    :        22.4  I5.7  22.4  25. 0 

Flaxseed,   No.   1  Minneapolis  (per  bu.)    :  216.9  184.3  153.5  175.1  IS5.7 

Soybeans,   No.    2  Yellow,    Chicago    (perbu.)    ....:  93.0  74.0         87.0  37.0 

Compiled  from  Oil,   Paint  and  Drag  Reporter,   National  Provisioner,    and  reports  of  the 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

1      Includes   excise  tax  of  3   cents  beginning  May  10,    1934.    2_/   Includes  excise  tax  of 

£-5   cents  beginning  August   21,    1936.    3/  Reported  in  drams  beginning  Sept.    2,  1939* 
4/   Quoted  as   "unoankod. " 
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Table  2. -Oleomargarine:  Production  and  materials  used  in  manufacture, 
United  States,-  September  1937  and  l93g.  July-September,  1939 


'  Sept 

ember   : 

1939  1/ 

Item 

1937   ; 

1933   ; 

July 

!  Aus-  ■  ! 

Sept . 

Oleo  oil 
Olecstearine 
Lard  neutral 
Oleo  stock 
Beef  fat 

ine 
ne 

vegetable  2/ 

vegetable  3_/ 
ils 

iscellaneous 
eomargarine 

1,000  lb. 

764 

364 

112 

■9U 

1 ,  000  lb . 
1,110 

27.4 
115 

118 

1P00  Jo. 

859 
246 
ill 

57 
12 

1000  lb. 

1,060 

274 

125 

59 

20 

1,000  lb. 

862 

329 

115 

65 

Total  animal 

1,334 

1,617 

1,285 

1.53S 

1,371. 

Cottonseed  oil 
Soybean  oil 
Peanut  oil 
Corn  oil 

Cottonseed  stear 
Vegetable  steari 

13,232 

-   3, 85^ 

215 

.  142 

10,246 

4,292 

•  331 

9 

5,522 

5,625 

136 

IS 

6,986 

5,574 
254 

22 

9,034 

7,371 
.258 

35 
10  . 

Total  domestic 

17,493 

14,878 

11,351 

12,836 

16,708 

Coconut  oil 
Babassu  oil 
Palm-kernel  oil 

9,054 
157 
532 

8,711 
871 
114 

1,560 
1,332 

1,763' 
1,345 

3,H3 
.1,409  • 

Total  foreign 

9,743 

9,696 

2,892 

3 ,  103 

4.F22 

Total  fats  and  c 

28,570 

26,191 

15,528 

17,482 

22,601 

Milk 

Salt  and  other  m 

6,4n 
1,662 

6,216 
1,472 

3,870 

906 

4,315 

1,028 

5,297 
1,281 

Production  of  ol 

34,347 

32,337 

19,262 

21,603 

28,105 

Computed  from  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  records  and  Internal  Revenue 
Bulletin 


l/   Preliminary 

2/   Ordinarily  domestically  produced. 

3_/  Not  domestically  produced. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  FATS,  OILS,. AMD  QJLSESDS  FOR  19U0  l/ 

With  the  exception  of 'the  paint  oils,  domestic  supplies  of  fats  and 
oils  for  1939-^0  are  the  largest  on  record.  Hence  the  need  for  imports  of 
vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds,  is  considerably  less  than  a  year  earlier,  when 
net  imports  of  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds  in  terms  of  crude  oil  totaled  about 
1.5  billion  pounds. 

Production  of  fats  and  oils  from  domestic  materials  in  1939~"^0  pro- 
bably will  amount  to  more  than  8.5  billion  pounds,  or  at  least  5  percent 
more  than  the  large  production  rf  1933-39*   Stocks  of  fats,  oils,  and  oil- 
seeds in  terms  of  crude  oil  on  July  1,  1939 .  totaling  about  2.5  billion 
pounds,  were  3  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  Most  of  the  increase 
in  the  domestic  output  in  1939-^0  will  take_ place  in  the  production  of 
lard,  soybean  oil,  linseed  oil,  and  grease.  Production  of  cottonseed 
oil  and  peanut  oil  probably  will  be  less  than  in  193^-39 • 

Chiefly  because  of  the  large  supplies  of  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  domestic  prices  of  fats  and  oils  (except  for  the 
drying  oils)  were  the  lowest  in  August  1939  for  all  the  months  since  early 
193^«  With  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  however,  prices  advanced 
sharply.   This  was  largely  a  result  of  speculative  anticipation  of  wartime 
demand  from  Europe,  but  also  reflected  increased  costs  for  ocean  shipments  for 
imported  materials,  and  some  strengthening  in  domestic  demand  with  improve- 
ment in  industrial  activity  and  consumers'  incomes. 

Export  outlook  for  19UQ 

Since  1918,  consumption  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased at  a  greater  rate  than  domestic  production,  with  the  result  that 
import  requirements  for  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds  a.ro  considerably  larger 
now  than  in  the  early  years  of  the  World  War.  Nevertheless,  lard  continues 
to  be  exported,  and  with  the  marked  increase  in  production  of  soybeans  since 
193^»  &  surplus  of  soybeans  also  is  available  for  export.  Present  indications 
are  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  increase  its  takings  of  American  lard  in 
the  next  1  ir  2  years.  With  improved  prospects  for  exports,  prices  for 
lard  may  regain  their  former  premium  over  prices  for  cottonseed  and  other 
vegetable  oils,  lost  in  recent  months  because  of  the  large  surplus  in 
domestic  lard  supplies. 

Since  1933  •  the  United  States  has  exported  very  little  lard  to  Germany. 
Hence  the  present  British  blockade  of  Germany  can,  have  no  serious  effects  in 
reducing  our  export  trade  in  lard.   The  demand  for  American  lard  in  the 
Unii'jd  Kingdom  probably  will  be  increased  because  of  reduced  lard  production 
in  western  Europe  and  the  difficulties  that  will  be  experienced  in  importing 
oilseeds  and  vegetable  oils  from  distant  colonial  possessions  and  the  Far 
East;  the  production  of  whale  oil  by  the  United  Kingdom,  moreover,  may  be 
suspended  for  thj  duration  of  the  war. 

Yf  Condensed  with  some  revisions  from  the  annual  outlook  report  of  the  same 
title  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service  on  November  15.   Copies  of  the  complete  report  may  be  obtained 
on  recjuest  t*>  the  Division  of  Economic  Information,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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In  193S,  the  United  States  exported  23U  million  pounds  cf  lard  (in- 
cluding shipments  to  noncontiguous  territories)  mere  than  half  of  which  was 
taken  "by  the  United  Kingdom.   In  August  1939>  "before  the  outbreak  of  war, 
it  was  estimated  that  about  330  million  pounds  of  lard  would  "be  exported 
from  this  country  in  1939* 

Assuming  that  imports  of  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds  into  the  United 
States  from  South  America  and  trans-Pacific  sources  will  not  he  restricted 
"by  the  present  war,  and  that  import  prices  will  "be  comparatively  low,  it 
is  probable  that  at  least  600  million  pounds  of  American  lard  will  be  avail- 
able for  export  in- 19^0.  Actual  exports,  however,  may  not  be  much  in  excess 
of  U00  million  pounds. 

Price  outlook  for  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds 

Domestic  and  European  demand  for  food  and  soap  fats  and  oils  is  likely 
to  increase  fairly  sharply  with  increased  industrial  and  war  activities 
during  the  next  year  or  two.   Despite  large  domestic  supplies,  prices  of 
edible  fats  and  oils  in  19^0  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  in 
1939*  Demand  for  drying  oils  probably  will  be  reduced  in  Europe  in  19^0, 
although  such  demand  may  be  well  maintained  in  the  United  States.  Present 
indications  are  that  world  supplies  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  in  19^0  will 
be  larger  than  in  1939*  And  prices  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  may  average 
lower  than  in  1939  unless  commodity  prices  generally  score  a  sharp  advance. 

With  reduced  European  imports  of  products  from  Southern  Hemisphere  and 
Far  Eastern  countries,   resulting  from  the  blockade  of  Germany  and  the  res- 
tricted movement  of  Allied  shipping,  it  is  probable  that  prices  of  vegetable 
o'ils  and  oilseeds  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  the  Far  Hast,  in  19^0,  will 
be  depressed.  Prices  in  the  importing  mar:-. rts  cf  Europe,  howevsr,  may  bo  in- 
creased. The  United  States  is  in  a  relatively  favorable  geographic  position 
with  regard  to  imported  supplies  ^f  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds,  and  prices 
cf  such  products  may  not  be  raised  materially  in  this  country  despite  in- 
creased shipping  costs.   But  any  general  rise  in  commodity  prices  probably 
would  be  reflected  in  increased  prices  of  all  fats,  «>ils,  and  oilseeds  in 
the  United  States. 

Cottonseed  supplies  below  average;  dema.nl  for  products  rrprcved 

The  supply  of  cottonseed  for  the  1939~^0  season  is  estimated  at  about 
5.^  million  tons.   This  quantity  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  supply  cf  the 
1938~39  season,  and  about  13  percent  less  than  th3  192£-37  average  supply. 
Of  the  products  of  cottonseed,  supplies  of  lint^rs  for  the  1939~^0  season 
are  indicated  to  be  relatively  large,  while  supplies  cf  cottonseed  oil  are 
about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  and  the  10-year  average.   On  the  other  hand, 
supplies  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  and  hulls  are  below  average,  and  are  less 
than  the  supplies  of  the  1938-39  season. 

Reflecting  the  low  prices  of  cottonseed  products,  with  large  supplies  cf 
edible  fats  and  oils  and  of  high-protein  feeds  available,  prices  paid  to 
farmers  for  cottonseed  in  August  were  below  the  average  price  of  any  season 
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since  1933~3^»  But  with  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  sharp  advances  oc- 
curred in  prices  of  cottonseed  products.  Prices  of  oil  and  meal  declined 
somewhat  in  late  September  and  early  October,  but  a  considerable  part  of  the 
earlier  advances  was  maintained.   The  price  advances  apparently  were  due 
largely  to  speculative  activity,  but  they  also  reflected  some  improvement 
in  consumer  income  and  higher  delivered  prices  for  imported  oils  and  fats 
due  to  increased  ocean  transportation  costs.  The  farm  price  of  cottonseed 
in  mid-October  at  $22. SS  was  about  $6.b0  per  ton  higher  than  in  mid-August, 
and  was  slightly  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Farm  returns  from  the  193S  crop  of  cottonseed  amounted  to  about 
$80,600,000,  or  31  percent  less  than  returns  from  the  large  crop  of  1937 » 
and  20  percent  less  than  the  10-year  (1928-37)  average.  They  were  the 
smallest  since  1933*   Should  cottonseed  prices  continue  at  about  the  October 
level  during  the  remainder  of  the  1939-^0  marketing  season,  returns  from  the 
current  crop  would  be  somewhat  larger  than  those  from  the  1938  crop. 

Cotton  acreage  in  19^-0  probably  will  net  be  greatly  different  from 
that  in  1939*  With  an  acreage  equal  to  that  of  1939  and  a  yield  about  equal 
to  the  average  for  the  5  years  193^-32*  the  production  of  cottonseed  in  the 
19^0  season  would  be  smaller  than  in  the  1939  season,  and  considerably  smaller 
than  th.3  average  for  the  10  years  1928-37*  The  demand  for  edible  oils  and 
feeds  in  19^-0  is  expected  to  be  stronger  than  in  1939»  but  supplies  of  pro- 
ducts competing  with  cottonseed  oil,  meal,  and  hulls  probably  will  continue 
large. 

Cottonseed  oil  is  the  principal  product  of  cottonseed  when  crushed, 
and  on  the  average  it  contributes  over  50  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all 
cottonseed  products.  The  indicated  domestic  supply  of  cottonseed  oil  for 
the  1933-^0  season  is  about  the  same  as  tho  average  for  the  1928-37  period. 
Stocks  of  cottonseed  oil  on  August  1  wore  considerably  "bove  average,  but 
production  of  cottonseed  oil  in  1939-^0  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  a 
year  earlier,  and  also  below  average.  Supplies  of  other  edible  oils  and 
fats,  notably  lard  and  soybean  oil,  are  considerably  larger  than  a  year 
earlier,  and  larger  than  average. 

Reflecting  the  large  supplies  of  competing  fats  and  oils,  prices  of 
crude  cottonseed  oil  in  August  1939  were  about  30  percent  lower  than  the 
1928-37  average,  and  were  considerably  lower  than  those  of  a  year  earlier. 
But  with  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  prices  of  cottonseed  oil  advanced 
materially  from  the  low  August  levels.  Both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign 
demand  for  edible  fats  and  oils  is  expected  to  be  stronger  in  13^-0  than  in 
1939»  and  prices  of  cottonseed  oil  in  19^+0  may  average  somewhat  higher  than 
the  relatively  low  prices  of  1939* 
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Cottonseed  .and  cottonseed  oil:   Stocks,  production,  total  supply,  and 
-orice,  United  States,  average  192S-37,  annual  1935-39 


Cbtti 
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:           Cottonseed  < 

3il,    cruf 

e  "basis 
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: 
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:    Total 

: 

: 

Price  per 
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Produc- 

Total  : 
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:Produc- 

Total  : 
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Aug.    1 

:   Aug.    1 

tion 

sun-ply: 
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:Aug.   1 

:    tion 

sutroly: 

summer  yellow, 

: 
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: 

• 

1/       : 

New  York 

:   1,000 

1 ,  000 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

Million- 

•    tons 

tons 

tons 

Dollars 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cent  s 

Average 

192S-37     ; 

105 

6,136 

6,239 

24.04 

49S 

1  ,  "tCO 

1 ,  964 

7.71 

1935 

90 

4,729 

4,  £519 

31.19 

506 

1,164 

1,670 

9.S2 

1936             ! 

22 

5,511 

5,533 

33.27 

362 

l,3o4 

1,726 

10.42 

1937          : 

42 

3,426 

g,46S 

19.50 

1,962 

2,447 

7.73 

193S               ! 

337 

5,310 

5,647 

21.72 

559 

1,409 

1,96s 

7.07 

1939  2/     : 

120 

5,300 

5,420 

21.72 

674 

1,300 

1,974 

7.00 

Compiled  as  follows: 

Mill  stocks  of  cottonseed  and  stocks  and  production  of  cottonseed  oil  from 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Production  and  farm  price  of  cottonseed  from  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

Price  of  cottonseed  oil  from  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter. 
1/  Not  including  imports.   2_/  Preliminary  estimates  of  production  and  supply. 
Prices  are  averages  for  September  and  October  only. 


P eanut  -prices  supported  by  diversion  7;rogram 

Peanut  production  has  been  at  high  levels  in  recent  years,  and  the  1939 
acreage  is  the  largest  of  record.  But  yield  per  acre  this  year  is  somewhat 
below  average,  and  the  current  crop,  according  to  November  indications,  is  the 
smallest  since  1935*  Peanut  production  since  1934  has  'occn   in  excesr.  of 
utilization  by  the  usual  trade  outlets,  but  prices  to  growers  have  been  main- 
tained at  relatively  high  levels  by  means  of  the  diversion  program  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.   Under  the  diversion  program  payments 
have  been  made  for  diverting  peanuts  to  crushers  each  year  since  1934,  except 
in  the  1936—37  crop  year  when  high  prices  for  peanut  oil  and  peanut  meal  m.ade 
it  possible  for  crushers  to  use  large  quantities  of  peanuts  without  diversion 
payment  s. 

The  quantity  of  peanuts  available  for  crushing  in  1939—40  probably  will 
be  about  200  million  -ootinds.  Peanut  crushings  from  1934  to  193^  averaged 
about  265  million  pounds  annually  compared  with  about  70  million  pounds  in  the 
period  1929—33*   ^4e  increase  in  crushings  in  the  past  5  years  resulted  largely 
from  the  peanut-diversion  program,  which  caused  peanut  prices  as  well  as  crush- 
ings to  be  comparatively  high. 
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Peanuts:      Acreage,  production,    crushings ,    find  price  of  peanuts,   peanut  oil, 
and  peanut  meal,    average  1522-37.    annual  1933-39 
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:    acres 
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Cents 

Cents 
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Average     ! 

lrJ2S-37   ! 

:       1,377 

929, 01H 

1^1,556 

3.2 

7.1 

22.71 

1933             ! 

1 ,  217 

819,620 

45,000 

2.2 

4.8 

27.32 

193H 

l.Hgg 

1,009,950 

220 , 2S2 

3.3 

9.3 

22.02 

1935          : 

1.^73 

1,147,225 

240 , 223 

3.1 

S.o 

24.16 

19  3S          ! 

1 ,  606 

1,253,030 

295,199 

3.7 

9.2 

35.^9 

1937          : 

1,500 

1,2211-,  190 

25L523 

3.2 

7-1 

24.92 

1S7<S          : 

1,713 

1, 309, too 

306,252 

lf/3-3 

6.1 

21.61+ 

1339          : 

4/1,820 

4/ 1,1^7 ,2^5 

5/3.4 

5/  7.0 

5730.25 

1/   In  terms  cf  peanuts  in  the  shell,   year  beginning  October;    Bureau  of  Census. 
2/  Parmer— stock  peanuts,    crop— year  average  prices,   by  States,   weighted  by  pro- 
duction to   obtain  weighted  average  for  the  United  States.      3_/  Year  beginning 
October.     4/  Preliminary.     ^J  Average  for  October  only. 

Supplies  of  edible  oils  and  fats  for  the  i939~4o  marketing   season  arc 
unusually  large.      Supplies  of  feed  stuffs  also  are  large.      Reflecting  these 
large   supplies,   peanut-oil  prices   in  August  were  the  lowest   since  the  1933 
marketing   season,    and  peanut-meal  prices  were  the  lowest    since  the  1932   s< 
But    since  the  European   conflict  began,   prices  of  peanut   oil  have    advanced 
markedly  and  there  have  been   some  advances   in  prices  for       anut  noal.      Even 
so,    the  price  advances  by  early  November  had  not  been   sufficient  to  enable 
crushers  to  use  peanuts  without    subsidy  payments.     However,    another  diversion 
program  has  been  inaugurated  for  the  1939~40  marketing  season,   which  enables 
grower  cooperatives  to  purchase  farmers1    stock  peanuts  at    stated  prices. 

The  prices  paid  by  the   cooperatives   to  growers  are  the   save   as  those 
paid  for  the  193°  crop.     The  cooperatives  nay  sell  either. to   the    edible  peanut 
trade  or  to   crushers.     The  specified  prices  arc   somewhat   hi        r    bhan  those 
that   could  be  paid  by  crushers  on  the  basis  of  present   nrie   s  for  peanut    oil 
and  meal.     Ual   ss  prices  for  peanut  products  advance  from  present  levels,    sales' 
of  peanuts  by  the  cooperatives  to  crushers  will  be  below  the  purchase  prices. 
But  the  cooperatives  will  be  reimbursed  for  any  losses  by  funds  made  available 
under  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act   for   surplus  removal. 

Before   1934,    except    in  the  World  V.rar  period,    crushings   of  peanuts  had 
been   confined  largely  to   the  lower  grades  which  are  not    suited  to   the  trade 
for   edible  peanuts. 
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The  World  War  apparently  had  but  little   effect   on  the  peanut-marketing 
situation  until  the  191b~17   season.     At   that  time  marked  advances  in  prices 
of  oils  and  fats   resulted  in  a  greatly,  improved  demand  for  peanuts  for  crush- 
ing.     Crushings  amounted  to  about  l;tO  million  pounds  of  peanuts  in  the  shell 
in  the   calendar  year  19l6 ,    250   million  pounds   in  1917  ■    about   Uyo  ^571  lion 
pounds  in  1913,    and  about   kjO  million  pounds  in  1319* 

With  large   supplies  of  other   edible  fats  and  oils  available,    the   de- 
mand for  peanut  oil  probably  will  not  increase   sufficiently  within  the  next 
year  to  bring  about  any  such  marked  increase  in  peanut   crushings  as  occurred 
during  the  period: of  the  World  War. 

Soybean  "production   largest   en  record 

Based  on  November  1   condition,    the  1939   harvest   of -soybeans   as  beans 
in  the  sis  important  commercial  States  -  Ohio,    Indiana,    Illinois,    Iowa, 
Missouri,    and  North  Carolina  -  will  be  more  than  75.000,000  bushels  compared 
with  the  previous  record  in  1938  of  53,9^0,000  bushels  for  these  States.     Pro- 
duction in  other  States  will  total  about   h^QO.OOO  bushels,   making  the  total 
production   in  the  United   States  almost   80,000,000  bushels  compared  with 
58,000,000  bushels  in  1933. 

About   US, 900, 000  bushels  of   soybeans,    or  85  percent   of   total  production, 
were  crushed  or   exported   in  the  1938-39  marketing  year.      Assuming  that    seed 
requirements  for   soybeans   in  19h0  will  not  greatly  exceed  those  of  1939  >    the 
available  supply  for  crashing  and  export  during  the  1939~^0   season  ■'.Till  be 
about   70,000,000  bushels.      The   crushing   capacity  of  mills   located  in  the    • 
commercial   soybean  area  of  the  United  States  has  recently  been  increased,    and 
now  is   reported  to  be  around  80,000,000  bushels  annually. 

Some  improvement    in   lomestic  demand  for   soybeans   expected 

-    _.     Total   supplies  of  high-protein  feeds  available  for  domestic,  utilization 
in   1939~UO   are   expected  to  be  larger  than   last  year  and  possibly  the  largest 
on  record.     Unless  a  very  marked  increase   in  exports  of  soybeans  should  occur, 
the  production  of   soybean   cake  and  m.  al   is   expected  to   reach  a  new  record 
high  of  about   1,300,000  tons   compared  with  approximately  1,050,000   tons   in 
1938-39*      Supplies  of  feed  grains   for  1933-^0  ar0   expected  to  be   slightly 
larger  than   a  year   earlier.      But   the  number  of  livestock  to   be  fed   is   con- 
siderably larger  this  year  than  last.     And  the  demand  for  feedstuffs  generally 
is  likely  to   be   somewhat    stronger,  than  in  1938-39. 

As  food  products  .account   for  about   four-fifths   of  the   total   consumption 
of   soybean  oil,    the   outlook  for  soybean  oil  will  be   similar  to   the  general 
outlook  for   edible  oils.      Soybeen-oil  production  for  the  1938-39   season 
amount ed  to  approximately  ^15,000,000  pounds.,    a  record  high.      Production  in 
1933-ho   is   expected  to  total   about   500,000,000  pounds.      The   quantity  of   soy- 
bean oil  used  as  a  drying  oil  may  not    show  any  appreciable   increase  in  1939~^'» 
Recent    experiments  have   shown  that    soybean  oil   is   suitable  for  paints  when 
mixed  with  oils   of  higher  drying  properties,   but   with  ample   supplies   of  lin- 
seed oil  available,    little  increase,    if  any,    is   expected   in   this  field. 
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Foreign  demand  for  soybeans  uncertain 

Soybean  production  in  Manchuria,    the  source  of  raore  than  90  percent 
of  the   soybeans   entering  international  trade  in  recent  years,   has  "been  in- 
creasing  since  193^»      In   spite  of  increased  acreage,   however,  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  this  year  apparently  have  resulted  in  a  crop   smaller  than 
the  170,000,000  bushels  produced  in  193S.     Production  in  the  Danube  Basin  is 
expected  to  exceed  3.^00,000  bushels   compared  with  about   2,300,000  bushels 
last  year. 

Total  European  takings  of  Manchurian  soybeans  during  the  1939-140  season 
may  "be  somewhat  reduced.     Germany,   which  has  taken  from  20,000,000  to 
30,000,000  bushels  of  Manchurian  beans  annually,   and  usually  accounts  for 
more  than  half  the  total  European  imports,  probably  will  take  a  much  smaller 
volume  this  year*      It   is  possible  that    some  boans  may  be   shipped  by  rail  from 
Manchuria  through  the  Soviet  Union.      Imports  ay  other  European  countries  are 
uncertain,   "but    in  view  of  abundant    supplies  of  other  oilseeds  available  in 
countries  closer  to  Europe  than  Manchuria,   and  relatively  large  supplies  of 
lard  and  soybeans  available  for  export    in  the  United  States,    European   imports 
of  Manchurian   soybeans  probably  will  decline. 

Exports  of  soybeans  from  the  United  States  in  past  years  have  been 
small  relative  to  domestic  production  and  have  depended  on   sufficiently  large 
supplies  and  low  prices  in  this  country  to   enable  American  exporters  to 
compete  successfully  with  Manchurian  soybeans  in  European  markets.     United 
States  exports  of  soybeans  from  the  193°   crop  amounted  to  approximately 
^,h00,000  bushels,    the  largest   on  record. 

Although  the  foreign  demand  is  somewhat  uncertain,   present    conditions 
indicate  that   exports  of  soybeans  from  the  United  States  in  1939-^0  will   ex- 
ceed those  of  the  past   season.     Because  of  the  relatively  high  prices  of 
Manchurian  beans  in  the  summer  of  1939.    European  countries  were  buying  the 
new  crop  of  American  beans  for  October— November   shipment.      It   is  believed 
that   about   4,500,000  bushels  of  the  1939    crop  had  been  bought  by  September  1 
for  export.     Additional  purchases  for  export  have  been  made   since  that  date. 

Furt he r  expansion  in  soybean  acreage  probable 

The  average  farm  price  of  soybeans  in  th6  United  States  for  the  193S 
crop  was  about   bS   cents  per  bushel  compared  with  25   cents  for  the  1937  crop 
and  $1.22  for  the  1936   crop.      In  October  1939   the  farm  price  of  soybeans 
was  73  cents  compared  with  6k  cents  in  August  and  in  October  a  year  earlier. 

Despite  the  low  prices,    returns  for  soybeans  are  still   favorable  com- 
pared with  returns  from  competing  crops,    especially  oats,   and  it    seems  prob- 
able that  the  soybean  acreage  in  19^0  will  show  further  expansion.      The  small 
combine  has  come  into   extensive  use  in  nary  soybean  districts  and  has  con- 
tributed toward  lower  costs  of  production. 
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Soybeans:   Production,  exports,  quantity  crushed,  quantity  used  for 
feed  or  seed,  and  average  farm  price,  averages  1924-28, 
I929-33,  annual  1934-39 
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tion 


Crushed 
1/ 


Exoorted 
2/ 


Total  crushed 
and  exported 


Used 
for  feed 


:Percent:  or  seed 


Amount: of  pro-! 
iduction: 


3/ 


Average 

farm 

price 

per 

bushel 


1,000  bu. 1,000  bu.  1,000  bu.  l.OOObu.  Pet.    1,000  bu. 


Ct. 


5,976 

487 

— 

487 

8.1 

5,489 

211 

13,545 

3,397 

922 

4,319 

31.9 

9,226 

io4 

23,095 

9,105 

19 

9,124 

39-5 

13,971 

101 

44,378 

25,181 

3,490 

28,671 

64.6 

15,707 

79 

29.9S3 

20,619 

— 

20,bl9 

68.8 

9,364 

128 

45,272 

30,310 

1,368 

31,678 

70.0 

13,59^ 

85 

57,665 

44,470 

4,4i6 

48,886 

84.8 

S.779 

68 

79,689 

1/  From  Animal  and  Vegetable  Fats  and  Oils,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
2/  From  renorts  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
3/  Production  minus  quantity  crushed  and  exported. 
4/  Preliminary. 

Further  expansion  in  flax  acreage  in  prospect 

The  acreage  of  flax  seeded  in  the  United  States  in  1939  '"as  roore  than 
double  the  abnormally  low  seedings  in  1938.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  in- 
crease was  in  the  spring- wheat  area  (comprising  Minnesota,  North  Dakota.,  South 
Dakota,  and  Montana),  but  considerable  expansion  was  made  in  such  States  as 
Kansas  and  California.   Flaxseed  -production  has  now  anproached  or  attained 
commercial  proportions  in  southern  Texas,  Arizona,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho.   It  is  estimated  that  about  43,000  acres  were  harvested  in  the  last 
named  States  with  a  production  of  500,000  to  600,000  bushels  in  I939.   A.s  in 
previous  years,  production  in  these  States  has  not  been  included  in  the 
United  States  production  estimates  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board. 


Many  of  the  factors  that  contributed  to  the  expansion  of  flax  acreage 
in  the  spring-wheat  area  in  IQ39  still  preva.il.  Larger  per-acre  returns 
from  flaxseed  than  from  wheat  were  received  in  1939,  as  they  were  in  193^5 
the  September  price  of  flaxseed  was  more  than  double  that  of  wheat;  and  the 
AAA  p;  ogram  for  1940  is  as  favorable  to  the  production  of  flaxseed  compared 
with  wheat  as  it  was  in  1939*   These  factors  are  likely  to  encourage  a  fur- 
ther expansion  of  flax  acreage  in  the  spring-wheat  area,  in  1940  unless  the 
price  of  wheat  in  relation  to  that  of  flaxseed  advances  materially  by  seed- 
ing time. 
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It  is  not  .anticipated  that  domestic  flaxseed  production  in  19^0  will 
exceed  domestic  utilization  unless  abnormally  high  yields  arc  obtained. 
Little  expansion  in  acreage  is  anticipated  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but 

in  the  new  producing  areas  of  Texas  and  Arizona  it  is  expected  that  the  19^0 
flax  acreage  may  approximate  115,000  acres  as  compared  v/ith  less  than  25,000 
acres  in  1939*   If  this  expansion  in  the  Southwest  is  realized,  and  if  aver- 
age yields  are  obtained  in  all  producing  areas,  flax  acreage  in  the  older 
producing  areas  could  still  he  increased  ~jO   percent  ahove  the  1939  acreage 
before  nroduction  would  equal  average  United  States  crushings  during  the 
5-year  period  1934-38.  But  if  yields  should  equal  those  obtained  in  193^ 
and  1939,  the  older  producing  areas  could  expand  their  acreage  only.  5°  per- 
cent before  domestic  production  would  approximate  domestic  consumption. 

Any  expansion  in  domestic  flaxseed  production  that  would  result  in  a 
crop  near  or  equal  to  domestic  utilization  would  mean  that  much  of  the 
spread  between  domestic  and  foreign  -prices  maintained  in  -oast  years  by  a 
65-cent  tariff  would  he  lost  to  domestic  producer e;  such  an  expansion,  more- 
over, would  tend  to  lower  ??orld  prices  of  flaxseed  by  increasing  world  suoplioa* 

World  flaxseed  sup-olies  relatively  large 

World  supplies  of  flaxseed  for  the  remainder  of  I939  apparently  arc 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  with  an  increase  in  North  American  production 
of  about  10  million  bushels  being  offset  by  a  decrease  in  remaining  stocks 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.   The  Argentine  flax  acreage  for  harvest  begin- 
ning December  I939  has  "been  officially  estimated  at  7,^13, 000  acres,  an  in- 
crease of  about  12  percent  over  1538-39 •   Growing  conditions  are  reported  to 
be  favorable  and  suggest  a  new  crop  supply  of  Argentine  flaxseed  for  1940 
considerably  larger  than  that  for  1939 •   The  Argentine  crop  normally  sup- 
plies about  four-fifths  of  the  flaxseed  entering  world  trade. 

European  demand  for  flaxseed  likely  to  decline 

Since  flaxseed  is  not  a  basic  war  commodity,  a  decline  in  European 
demand  is  expected  for  I9U0.  During  the  World  War  the  demand  for  food  crops 
in  Euro-oean  countries  increased,  whereas  the  demand  for  flaxseed  declined. 
The  holligerent  nations  in  the  present  conflict  have  been  the  largest  Euro- 
pean importers  of  flaxseed  in  recent  years,  but  because  of  the  war  it  is 
prohahle  that  their  imports  of  flaxseed  will  decline  in  19^0. 

The  United  States  demand  for  flaxseed  probably  will  not  be  greatly 
different  from  that  in  I939.   The  total  volume  of  building  construction  is 
not  expected  to  change  greatly,  although  general  business  activity  and  the 
commodity  -price  level  urobably  will  be  highur.  The  increase  in  building 
construction  in  1939  nas  been  reflected  in  some  improvement  in  the  demand 
for  linseed  and  other  drying  oils.  The  demand  for  linseed  oil  also  has 
been  sustained  by  the  sharp  curtailment  in  shipments  of  tung  oil  from  China 
as  a  result  of  military  operations  in  that  country.   It  seems  probable  that 
shipments  of  tun^  oil  will  continue  small  for  the  next  several  months  at  least. 
Although  oiticica  oil  from  Brazil  and  dehydrated  castor  oil  may  be  substituted 
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to  some  extent  for  tung  oil,  chiefly  in  the  varnish  field,  it  is  probable 
that,  on  the  basis  of  supply  and  price,  linseed  oil  will  continue  in  in- 
creased demand  in  this  country  as  a  result  of  the  shortage  in  domestic 
supplies  of  tung  oil. 

Supplies  of  linseed  meal  for  domestic  utilization  in  lc'39-^;-i  will  be 
larger  than  those  of  a  year  earlier  becausu  of  the  larger  domestic  crop  of 
flaxseed.  But  the  domestic  demand  for  linseed  meal  probably  will  bo  well 
maintained  or  improved  despite  increased  competition  from  soybean  meal, 
since- total  livestock  feeding  reonirements  are  expected  to  bo  larger  than  a 
year  earlier. 

With  increased  world  supplies  and  rodticed  European  demand,  flaxseed 
pricos  in  igUo  are  likely  to  average  lower  than  in  1939  unless  commodity 
prices  generally  score  a  sharp  advance.   Increased  shipping  costs,  however, 
will  tend  to  widen  the  spread  between  prices  in  Argentina  and  the  United 
States. 

Supplies  of  specified  fats  and  oils,  high-protein  feeds,  and 
feed  grains,  United  States,  average  1928-37, 
annual  l«n5-39 
(Stocks  at  beginning  of  marketing  year  plus  factory  production) 


-  'Fat  or 

oil 

Cake 

and  meal 



Marketing 

:    Cot-    : 
ton-    : 

Pea- 

:   Soy- 

|    Lard 
incl. 

,    Cot- 

Pea- 

:   Soy- 

Lin- 

:Feed 

year 

seed   : 
oil    : 

nut 

oil 

,   bean 
oil 

'neutral- 
1/ 

Total 

ton- 
seed 

nut 
2/ 

:   bean 

:  -; 

seed 

Total 

gram 
~    1/ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

J.,  uuu 

1,000 

1,000 

1 ,  000 

1,000 

Mil. 

.    lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

to  AS 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tnns 

tons 

Average 

1928-37 

1,964 

1+9 

1CS 

1,464 

3,5?5 

2,229 

29 

246 

506 

3,010 

108 

1935 

1,670 

97 

223 

89c 

2,880 

1,937 

48 

6co 

4g0 

3,065 

97 

1936 

1,726 

95 

223 

996 

3,040 

2,097 

59 

492 

6lb 

3,264 

71 

1937         : 

2,41+7 

103 

315 

1,088 

3,953 

2,872 

50 

716 

433 

4,071 

105 

193s  4/ 

1,968 

107 

H-71 

1,325 

3,871 

2,238 

65 

1,0^0 

485 

3,838 

111 

1939  5/  • 

1,97^ 

85 

550 

1,640 

4,249 

2,000 

45 

1,300 

550 

3,805 

115 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  except  as  otherwise  stated. 
Year  beginning  August  for  cottonsued  oil,  lard,  and  cottonseed  cake  and  meal; 
year  beginning  October  for  peanut  and  soybean  oils,  peanut,  soybean  and  linseed 
cake  and  meal.   For  feed  grains,  stocks  on  June  1,  July  1,  or  October  1  (defend- 
ing upon  kind  of  grain)  plus  production. 

1/  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.   Stocks  on  August  1  plus  production  under 
Federal  inspection  year  beginning  August.   2/  Production  only.  _3_/  Commuted  from 
reports  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  kj   Preliminary.   5_/  Estimates. 
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